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ABSTRACT 

This monograph reports on the progress made in 
implementing the National Career Development Guidelines and explores 
some possibilities for their future use. The "Introduction" (Mary 
Beth McCormac) summarizes activities at the national level and 
provides an overview of the project. "Lessons from the Local Pilot 
Sites" (Juliet Killer) reviews the current status, benefits, and 
recommendations of four of the original field test sites. It also 
draws recommendations for other programs that are planning to use the 
guidelines. "Career Development for Adults in Organizations and in 
the Community" (Jane Goodman) addresses the still unmet need for 
comprehensive adult career development programs and discusses the use 
of the guidelines for adults in business and the community. "Knowing 
the Music for the Dance: The National Career Development Guidelines 
and Educational Priorities" (BrooKe Collison) looks at the guidelines 
within the broader context oj. educational reform and stresses the 
need for steps to ensure continued success of this initiative. It 
discusses the existence or absence of priorities in education, 
explains how the guidelines can be adapted to a variety of targeted 
groups, and describes how the guidelines fit existing and emerging 
educational priorities. Appendixes contain the following: 17 
references, guidelines career development competencies by area and 
level, and guidelines documents and how to order them. (YLB) 
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The NOICC/SOICC Network 



The National Occupational Infonnaticm Cooidinating Committee (NOICC) 
promotes the devdoianent and use of occupati(Mial, career, and Itbor maii^t 
information. It is a federal interagency committee, established by Congress 
in 1976. Its members represent ten agencies within tbt U.S. Departments of 
Labor, Education, Commerce, Agriculture, and Defense. 

NOICC has two basic missions. One is to improve communication and 
coordination among developers and users of occupational and career 
information. The other is to help states meet the occupational information 
needs of two major constituencies: 1} {danners and managers of vocational 
education and job training programs and 2) individuals making career 
decisions. 

NOICC worlts with a network of State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committees (SOICCs), also established by Congress in 1976. 
SOICC meml^rs repre^m state vocational educaticm boards, vwational 
rehabilitation agencies, employment security agencies, job training 
coordinating councils, and economic development agencies. Many also 
include representatives from higher education and other state agencies. 

The NOICC/SOICC Network supports a variety of occupational information 
programs and sy^ems. Some provide data to help in planning vocational 
education and job training prograius. Others offer information for individuals 
who are exploring occupational options and making career decisions. 



Organizations and individuals undenakir-.g special projects funded by the National Occupational 
Infomatian Coordiitating Conunittee are encouraged to express their professional judgmento. TIk 
analysis, intexpreiation. and oi^ons expressed in this document, therefore, do not necessarily 
represCTt the official position or policy of NOICC members or their representatives, or the NOICC 
staff, and no official endorsement should be infcrr^. 
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Foreword 



When we look back over our work lives, how many of us wonder where we'd 
be *Hf only we had known..."? If only we had kiwwn more about ourselves 
— our strengths, preferences, and goals in relation to work...if only we had 
known more about job and career possibilities... if only we had known how 
to find the ri^t field, instead of taking the fh^st job that came along... 

In a National Survey of Working in America (National Career Development 
Association, 1990), ahnost 65 percent of ttose surveyed said that if they had 
it to do again, they would get more infomiation about potential career 
choices. This and other tecem research described in this occasional paper 
point to a critical need among Americans for occupational and career 
information and assistance in career development. One of NOICC's efforts 
to address this need has been the National Career Development Guidelines. 

The Guidelines represent a m^jor nationwide initiative to foster career 
development at all levels, from kiiKieirgarten to adulthood. They offer states, 
schools, universities, and other organizations a blueprint for building 
comprehensive, competency-based career guidance and counseling 
programs. Many states, including 27 with funds from NOICC, currently are 
using the Guidelines tc set standards and improve existing programs. 

In this occasional paper, Juliet Miller. Jane Goodman, and Brooke Collison 
discuss the usefulness of the Guidelines. All three authors are members of 
tlw National Guidelines Cadre of Trainers, but they approach the subject from 
very different perspectives, areas of specialization, and backgrounds. In her 
introduction, Mary Beth McConnac summarizes the status of the project, for 
which she was project officer during her tenure at NOICC. 

One of NOICC's m^jor resiwnsibilitics is to help states provide career 
information for use in hidividual career decision making. For more than a 
decade, we have provided a forum for data producers and users to exchange 
information and explore ideas of mutual concern. Our role as a coordinator 
gives us z unique opportunity to identify key issues and developments and to 
call attention to them throu^ our programs and publicatiwis. 

NOICC occasional papers provide the NOICC/SOICC Networit with another 
means of sharing information about important innovations, activities, and 
issues concerning the development, delivery, and use of occupational, career, 
and labor maritet inforaiation. We hope you will find these papers infonnative 
and useful. 

Juliette N. Lester 
Executive Director 
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The National Career 
Development Guidelines: 
Progress and Possibilities 

Introduction 

Mary Beth McCormac 

Career develofHaent has become increasingly important because of changes in the 
economy, technology, demograj^cs, and needs of employers and employees. In 
tomorrow's labor market, occupational ami job changes will be the norm, not the 
exception. As Jane Goodman points out in the second paper in this monograph, a 
productive work force will require individuals who can manage their own careers and 
be responsible for upgrading tl^ir skills to keep pace with changes in their field. To do 
so, people will need career development skills. 

Career development is a lifelong process through which individuals learn about 
themselves in relation to the worid of work. In addition to self-knowledge, ttey gain 
skills for exploring occupational and educational opportunities, making decisions, and 
planning their careers. Th& process can begin as early u kindeigarten and continue 
through all educational levels into adulthcKKi. If all Americans are to bei^fit from this 
process, they will need access to comprehensive, systematic, and sequential career 
development programs throughout their lives. 

To address this need, NOICC launched the National Career Etevelopmenl Guidelines 
project in 1986. It is a major collaborative effort that has developed national guidelines 
for strengthening and improving existing career guidance and counseling programs in 
state and local educational institutions, human service agencies, business, and 
community organizations. 

Professional Leadership and Review 

In his paper, Brooke CoUison points to the combination of factors that have contributed 
to the success of the Guidelines. One of these is extensive collaboration. From the 
beginning, NOICC has worked to ciisurc widespread acceptance of the Guidelines. They 
are based on prior work by professional counseling oi^anizations and state departments 
of education. Throughout their development, NOICC has invited broad participation 
and review. 
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The Guidelines initiative has been a coUahorative effort of tl^ leading professional 
caieer counseling and development organizations. A Project Leadership Ttam set policy 
direction for die project It included representatives from the American Association for 
Counseling and Development, American School Counselor Association, American 
>^ational Association's Guidance Division, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Career Develofmient Association, the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Vbcational and Adult Education, and NOICC. 

A Project Review and Implementation Planning Group coordinated state mi local 
reviews and provided direction for implementing the Guidelines at the state and local 
levels. It included professionals and administrators from state agencies, universities, 
community colleges, local schools, and the National Alliance of Business. 

A third group, the Expert Review Panel, was composed of a nationally recognized panel 
of experts in career developmoit, guidance, and counseling. These individuals provided 
conceptual overview and reviewed draft materials. 

To ensure that the Guidelir^s would be conceptually sound, comprehensive, and useful, 
the project used professional advice and review combined with field-based experience. 
More than ISO individuals serv^ in an evaluative capacity during iheir development. 
The Guidelines have been formally endorsed by the: 

American Association for Counseling and Development 
American School Counselor Association 
American Vocational Association's Guidance Division 
Ass(x:iation of Computer-Bas^ Systems for Career Information 
Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Association of State Career Development^uidance Supervisors 
Ne.tional Association of State Occupational Information Coordinating 

Committees 
National Carter Development Association 

Implementation Process and Products 

The Guidelhies were field tested initially in four states — California, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, and Pennsylvania — beginning in 1987. Further testing was conduaed in six 
stales — Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey, Oklahoma. Washington, and Wisconsin — 
begiiuiing in 1988. Juliet Miller reports on lessons from some of the origin^ pilot sites 
in the following paper. 

Suggestions from sites in these states were incorporated into the final version of the 
five Nathnal Career Development Guidelines: Local Handbooks and Trainer's Manual. 
Subsequently a Suite Handbook and a video entitled Focus For Action were developed. 
Both provide additional resources to support Guidelines implementation. All of these 
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products are available from the Northwest Resional Educational Laboratory (see 
Appendix A). 

After the initial Held test. NOICC began providing funds on a competitive basis for 
sutes to pilot the implementation of the Guidelines. The major objectives of these grants 
are to support the development, dissemination, and implementation of state-level 
standards for comprdi^ive career guidance and a}unseling programs and to promote 
the adoption of ttese standards by governing bodies such as state legislatures and state 
boards of education. 

States that have received NOICC fimds to implement the Guidelines are shown in 
Figure 1. 

Figure 1 
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Additionally several other states are implementing the Guidelines using local, state, and 
other federal funds. 

Based on experiences rep. rted in the State Handbook, the process at the stale level 
involves several steps. They include: forming and using committees, involvhig 
stakeholders, ensuring compatibility with other standards, setting standards, obtaining 
endorsements, disseminating standards, implementing them, and evaluating the results. 

Another objective of the implementation grants is to encourage local programs to pilot 
the use of the National Guidelines and state standards at the local level. A scries of five 
handbooks present the Guidelines for local programs in elementary schools, 
middle/junior high schools, high schools, postsecondary instimtions, and community 
and business organizations. Under the grants, states could elect to pilot the Guidelines 
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in one or more of these program settings. Many states have obtained other funds to 
establish additional pilot sites. 

The Local Handbooks present three sets of Guidelines: 

1) A comprehensive set of student competencies and indicators is recommended and 
oiganized into three broad areas: self-knowledge, educational and occupational 
exploration, and career planning (displayed in A|;^ndix A). 

2) An organizational capabilities section provides statements of the commitments, 
structure, and suppoit required for effective career guidance and counseling 
programs. 

3) The pers(Hmel requirements secticm describes the roles of various staff members 
and identifies competencies needed by counselors and other staff for effective 
program delivery. 

In addition, these handtxraks describe a process for using the Guidelines to establish 
career guidance and coun^ling standards and improve existing programs. The process 
encourages flexibility in setting standards, builds upon existing program strengths, 
stimulates coordination within institutions, and enhances ^operation with other 
oiganizations. Hie length of the process varies among oiganizations, bai u> estaUish a 
fiilly revised career guidance and counseling program requires a commitment of at least 
two years. As a rule, the planning phase takes about six months, while committees are 
formed, needs are assessed, and program standards are established. Another six months 
or so are needed to develop a program. Hie existing career guidance and counseling 
program is reviewed, program plans revised, an evaluation designed, and staff 
development needs identified. A second year or longer is required to implement the 
program, conduct staff development, evaluate the results, and make necessary 
improvements. 

Training Initiatives 

The National Guidelines Cadre of Trainee provides technical assistance and uaining 
for state and local staff. It includes 18 expert career developmem i»x>fessionals who 
applied for membership and had the specified credentials. AU members of the Cadre 
have many years of experience with innovative career develoixnent and in-depth 
knowledge of the Guidelines. Tliey provide services to local sites and states who request 
consultation on various issues concerned with implementing the Guidelines. For 
example, the members of the Cadre: 

• conduct awareness sessions; 
■ train local site teams; 

• provide technical assistance to local site teams; 
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• present the Guidelines materials in preseivice and inservice programs; and 

• assist states in developing statewide implementation plans. 

Their support helps to assure efficient and effective implementation of the Guidelines. 

NOICC has initiated other efforts to expand awareness of the Guidelines and provide 
training in their use. For example, last year NOICC and the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education co-sponsored a workshop for state teams as a pre-session of the 
National Caiwr Development Association Conference. In 1990, NOICC supported two 
interactive distance-learning worlcstuips that beamed career development training by 
satellite to elementary and secondary school staff in 26 states. 

Content of this Report 

This monograph reports on the progress made in implementing the Guidelines and 
explores some of the possibilities for their future use. The introduction summarises 
activities at the national level and provides an overview of the project Dr. Miller 's paper 
reviews the current status, benefits, and recommendations from four of the original Held 
test sites. Dr. Goodman speaks to the still unmet need for comprehensive adult career 
development programs. Finally, Dr. Collison looks at the Guidelines within the broader 
context of educational reform and stresses the need for steps to ensure continued success 
of this initiative. Appendix A displays the Guidelines career development competencies 
by area and level. It also lists the Guidelines materials and how to order them. 
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Lessons from the Local Pilot Sites 

Juliet V. Milkr 



Introduction 

A major purpose of the National Career Development Guidelines is to su{^ti the 
review and improvement of local programs. Since 1987, several state and local sites 
have used tl^ Guidelines. This paper summarises the experiences of four local program 
pilot sites that have used the Guidelines to improve their program. It also draws 
recommendations for other programs that are planning to use the Guidelines. 



Local Pilot Sites 

The use of local pilot sites has been oiw compoi»nt of NOICC's strategy for developing 
and disseminating the National Career Development Guidelines. In 1987, four grants 
were given to states to suppon the pilot use of the Guidelines by local programs. Local 
sites included: North Dakota (elementary), Pennsylvania (middle school and high 
school), Mississippi (high school and postsecondary), and California (postsecondary). 
In addition, Iowa hiitiated pilots at all levels in 1987 without NOICC funding. Since 
that time, other local sites have been initiated in conjunction with NOICC state 
dissemination grants to more than 20 states. 

The pilot sites were involved in the foUowhig activities: 

• Training steering committee members in the u.se of the National Career 
Development Guidelines materials 

• Conducting a two-year pilot of the Guidelines using the proposed implementation 
process 

• Expanding the use of the Guidelines to include other educational levels 

• Conducting statewide activities to disseminate the Guidelines 

• Providing recommendations to NOICC for revisions of the Guidelines materials 

The interest and commitment shown by administrators, staff, and students in these sites 
were deeply appreciated. Several benefits have already been derived from their 
contribution, including improved materials, expanded slate and national dissemination 
activities, and stronger local programs. 
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Imptementation Review Visits 



During May and June, 1990, Juliet V. Miller. Lead Consultant on the National Career 
Development Guidelines project, visited four of the local pilot sites, including: 

Grand Forks (North Dakota) Public Schools, Ms. Sharon Gates, Coordinator 

Lincoln Elementary School 

Lewis and Qark Elementary School 

Wayne<5boro (Pennsylvania) Public Schools, Dr. Tom Rocks, Coordinator 

Waynesboro High School 
Waynesboro Middle School 
Hooverville Elementary School 
Mowiey Elememary School 

New Albany (Mississii^i) Public Schools, Ms. Collette Cross, Coordinator, and 
Southeast Mississippi Community College, Ms. Sarah Rhodes, Coordinator 

New Albany High School 

New Albany Middle Sc}k>o1 

Southeast Mississippi Community College 

Eastern Iowa Community College District. Dr. Lois Weihe. Coordinator 

Scott Community College 

The purpose of these reviews was to explore the following questions: 

What progress have you made toward developing and implementing a 
comprehensive career guidaiice and counseling program? How does your 
current program compare to your program prior to using the National Career 
E}evelopment Guidelines materials? 

How has your program improved in terms of its coverage of career development 
competencies, the extent to which it is comprehensive and systematic, and the 
extent to which various groups derive increased benefits? 

What activities at the stale and local levels were helpful during the imple- 
mentation process? 

What recommendations would you make to staff in other programs as they begin 
to use the Guidelines? 
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During ihe site visits, interviews were held with the program coordinator, members of 
the steering committee, meml^rs of the advisory committee, administrators, counselors, 
and teachers or faculty memtjers. In addition, classroom visiu were arranged to observe 
specific program activities. Physical facilities, materials, and equipment were 
examined. A structured interview schedule was used and additional materials, such as 
needs assessment reports, program plans, and curriculum guides, were collected. 



Organization of this Paper 

This paper reports observations from the four implementatio ' reviews and makes 
recommendations for staff in other sites that are starting to implement the Guidelines. 

The paper is organized into the following sections: 

Introduction — An overview of model sites and implementation review study 

Level of Implementation — A description of changes in coverage of student 
outcomes and programs of the pilot sites. Also, a description of the benefits of 
using the Guidelines for various groups, including administrators, counselors, 
teachers or faculty, parents, and employers 

Implementation Process — A description of specific local implementation 
activities, state-level activities, and additional local site needs 

Recommendations — Specific suggestions that the staff in the pilot sites made 
to others who plan to use the Guidelines 



Level of Implementation 

The first area examined during the review was the level of implementation or the extent 
to which tltt pilot sites had been able to review and expand their programs to be more 
comprehensive and competency-based. Specifically, the review examined the 
following: 

Coverage of Student Outcomes — The extent to which the program addresses 
a broad range of career development competencies 

Program Changes — The extent to which the program is fully developed and 
described in a comprehensive program plan 
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Student Outcomes 



The National Career Development Guidelines include student outcomes that are based 
on 12 broad career development competencies. During tlw review, infonnation was 
collected on ttm levels of pre-post coverage on each of the 12 competencies. 

During the interviews, tte program coordinators were asked to rate the extent to which 
students received assistance in achieving each of the 12 competencies both before and 
after using the Guidelines. 

A 3-point scale was used with a rating of 3 indicating that ail or most students, 2 
indicating that some students, and 1 indicating that few or no students received help 
vnth tte competency. 

Table 1 summarizes the means across the four sites on prc-project ratings, post-project 
ratings, and pre-post change for each of the 12 career development competencies. 

Findings — 

Hie highest changes were for competencies 3 (nature of growth and change), 4 (benefits 
of education and training), 5 (relationship between education ami work), 6 (career 
information skills), 7 (job seeking, obtaining, maintaining, and changing skills). 
8 (relatiomhip of work and societal needs and functions), 11 (changes in male and 
female roles), and 12 (career planning skills). 

Prior to program improvement activities, competencies 1 (self-concept), 2 (inter- 
personal skills), and 9 G^aniing to make decisions) were covered more extensively than 
the other competencies. Therefore these showed limited change after program 
improvement. 

The competencies arc grouped into three areas. Of these areas, educational and 
occupational exploration slK)wed the greatest pre-imst increase, career planning the next 
greatest, and self-knowledge the least. 

In general, the sites indicated that use of the Guidelines promoted the coverage of more 
career developmem competencies. 

After using the Guidelii^s for program iroprovemem, sites reported a positive change 
for all competencies. Pre-ratings indicate that before program improvement most of the 
competencies were delivered to s(me or to few or no students. After program 
Improvement, most of the competencies were delivered to all or most students. 
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Table! 
Summary of Ratings on 
Coverage of Student Competencies 



Means Across Four Sites 







Pre 


Post 


Change 


1. 


Self-concept 


2.00 


3.00 




2. 


Interpersonal skills 


2.00 


2.50 


O.SO 


3. 


Nature of growth and change 


1.25 


2.75 


I. SO 


4. 


Benefits of education and training 


1.50 


3.00 




5. 


Relationship between education and work 


1.25 


3.00 


1.75 


6. 


Career infonnalion skills 


1.50 


2.75 


1.25 


7. 


Job s^king, obtaining, maintaining and changing skills 


1.25 


2.75 


1.50 


8. 


Relationship of work and ^ietal needs and functions 


1.00 


2.50 


1.50 


9. 


Learn decision making 


2.25 


3.00 


0.75 


10. 


Intenelatitm^p of life roles 


1.50 


2.50 


1.00 


11. 


Changes in male and female roles 


1.50 


2.75 


1.25 


12. 


Career planning skills 


1.50 


3.00 


1.50 



Note: Program coordinators were asked to rate the extent to which suntents received help in achieving each 
of these competencies before aral after the Guidelines were used. On a 3-point scale, 3 indicates all or most 
students', 2 indicates some students; and I Jew or no students received help with the competency. 
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Program Changes 



The National Career Development Guidelines materials suggest that a comprehensive 
program plan should be developed to ensure delivery of career development 
competencies to all program participants. It is recommeiuled that several program 
features (student outcomes, program plan, program leadership, staffing, facilities, 
budget, and management) be Included in the program plan. 

During the review, infonnation was collected on the extent to which 24 specific program 
features were present both before and after the project. Eadi feature was rated on a 
3-point scale on which a rating of 3 was yes, adequate; 2 was somewhat, needs 
improvement: and 1 was no, limited. 

Table 2 summarizes the means across the four sites on prc-project ratings, post-project 
ratings, and pre-post change for each of the 24 program features. 

Findings — 

Student Outcomes. Program improvement activities resulted in high change in the 
extent to which programs specified intended student outcomes. After using the 
Guidelines, programs were more apt to have stated career development competencies 
and indicators, and to have developed standards specifying expected level of 
achievement of the indicators. Some, but less, progress was made in developing 
measures for these outcomes. 

Program Plan. After using the Guidelines, programs were more apt to have 
comprehensive career guidance and counseling program i^ans. Hiese plans included a 
scope and sequence for the delivery of career develoimientcompetracies and indicatois. 
a description of program activities, and a schedule for program delivery. 

Program Leadership. Most of the sites had clear program leadership before tl^ project. 
However, after use of the Guidelines, a project coordinator was more likely to be 
designated, to have clearer areas of responsibilities, and to be more highly recognized 
by others. A persistent problem that showed little improvement was providing sufficient 
time to the coordinator for career guidance and counseling program management. 

Staffing. Providing adequate staffing for career guidance and counseling programs 
seemed to be a problem for most sites prior to the project. Use of the Guidelines seems 
to help clarify staff roles and to strengthen staff expertise in career development. But it 
had only limited effect on ensuring adequate numbers of staff or time for staff to deliver 
career guidance and counseling. 

Facilities. The pilot site grants included money for career guidance materials and 
equipment. Thus it is not surprising that the pilot sites rated program adequacy highest 
in the availability of adequate space, facilities, materials, and supplies. Staff in various 
sites spent considerable effon on updating and expanding program resources. 
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Table 2 

Summary of Ratings on Program Features 



Student Outcomes 

1. Stated competencies 

2. Standards for achievement 

3. Assessment measures 

Program Man 

4. Scope & ^u(mce for outcomes 

5. Written prc^ram plan 

6. Schedule for progmm delivery 

Program Leader^ip 

7. Designated coordinator 

8. Has clear responsibility 

9. Others know who coordinator is 

10. Coordinator has time to lead 

Staffing 

11. Adequate stafTmg 

12. Staff know r^ponsibilities 

13. Staff have time 

14. Staff have expertise 

FaclUaes 

15. A(tequaie space 

16. Adequate facilities 

17. Adequate materials 

18. Adequate supplies 

Badget 

19. Adequate budget 
Management 

20. Coordinated with other programs 

21. Periodic evaluation 

22. Effective public relations 

23. Responsive staff development 

24. Articulated with other levels 



Means Across Four Sites 



Pre Post Change 



1.00 2.75 1.75 

1.00 2.75 1.75 

1.00 2.00 1.00 



1.00 3.00 2.00 

1.00 2.50 1.50 

1.00 2.50 1.50 



2.(X) 3.00 1.00 

2.00 3.00 1.00 

2.25 3.00 0.75 

1.75 2.00 0.25 



1.75 2.50 0.75 

1.75 3.00 1.25 

1.75 2.25 0.50 

1.25 3,00 1.75 



2.00 3.00 1.00 

2.O0 3.00 1.00 

1.75 3.00 1.25 

1.75 3.00 1.25 



1.75 2.25 0.50 



1.25 2.75 1.50 

1.25 2.00 0.75 

1.25 2.75 1.50 

1.50 3.00 1.50 

1.50 3.00 1.50 



Note: The extent to which each feature was present before and after using the Guidelines was rated on a 
3-point scalfc. A rating of 3 was yes. adequate-, 2, somewhat, needs improvement; and 1, no, limited. 
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Budget. Fiuiding for program is a persistent need. This lack of funding primarily affects 
the level of staffing. After u^ng the Guidelines, most sites continued to see a need for 
improvonem in tMs area. A m{\jor problem is that limited institutional resources 
preclude replacing staff who have retired or been reassigned. 

Management. Use of the Guidelines strengthened most areas of management. 
Improvement included greater coordination with other programs, more effective jwblic 
relations, more responsive staff development, and improved aiticulation with other 
educational levels. Use of pericxiic evaluittion moved from the no, UmUed category to 
somewhat, needs improvement. A partial explanation for this is that the revise programs 
were still being hnplemented at the time of the review. However, that rating also reflects 
a continuing need for assistance in designing and managing evaluation. 

Additional Benefits 

In addition to strengthening student outcomes, comprehuisive, competency-based 
career guidance and counseling programs can have benefits for administrators, 
counselors, teachers or faculty members, parents, and employers. 

Program coordinators were asked to rate the extent to which 25 specific benefits have 
resulted from their work with the National Career Development Guidelines. This list of 
iTenefits was adapted from tfie Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model. Each was 
rated on the following scale: 4, very much; 3. much; 2, some; and 1 . little. Means across 
the four sites were computed, with means of 3.50 - 4.00 considered very much, 3.00 - 
3.40 much, and below 3.00 some. Table 3 summarizes the rating of benefits. 

In addition, interviews with administrators, counselors, and teachers or faculty members 
provided further discussion alx}ut these and oiher benefits. 

Findings — 

Administrators. As shown in Table 3, five items were used to describe possible benefits 
of compretensive career guidance and counseling programs for administrators. The 
three highest ratings were for better understanding of ( 1) the t^efits of career guidance 
programs. (2) the student outcomes that resulted from our program, and (3) how career 
guidance is related to and suiHX>rts current educational priorities. 

Other areas that showed high benefit were (5) increased ability to communicate about 
the program to other groups and (4) more willingness to fund career guidance programs. 
During discussions with administrators, they described the following benefits of using 
the National Career Envelopment Guidelines: 

Gives staff a sense of ownership of program. 

Supports district-wide curriculum requirements in other areas. 
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Table 3 

Summary of Ratings on Benefits of Improved Programs 



Average 
Rating 

Fm Administrators: 

3.50 1. 
3.50 2. 
3.50 3. 



2.50 4. 

3.00 5. 

For Counselors: 

3J0 6. 

NA 7. 

3.00 8. 

3.00 9. 

3.75 10. 

3.00 11. 

3.00 12. 

NA 13. 

2.75 14. 

For Teachers: 

3.25 15. 

2.75 16. 

3.00 17. 

3.75 18. 

For Parents: 

3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 



Groi^ and Items 

Better iffl^rstaml the bei^fits of car^ guidaiK^ programs. 

Better lUKterstaitd the student outcomes that result torn our program. 

Betto- understand how career guidance is related to and sui^rts current educational 

priority. 

More willing to fund car^r guidance programs. 

Better able to communicate about im>graro to other groups. 

Mme cieariy deflnnl role and functions. 
Elimina^ non-^{^^ funcdms. 
Contact with greats number of students. 

Contacts with students an more apt to focus on devcIo|)menial rath^ than crisis needs. 

Clearer understanding of the program goals. 

More involv«I in teaming with oUier staff. 

Updated their skills in career area. 

Increa^ communication mth other counselors. 

More likely to act as a resource person to teachers and others. 

More clear about relevance their curriculum areas for occupaticmal areas. 
Increased communication with counselors. 

Better able to incorporate career concepts in their curriculum and instruction. 
Better able to relate career concepts to other programs, e.g., at risk, drug-free schools. 



19. More involved in their children's career planning ^tivities. 

20. More aware of career and educational planning resources. 

2 1 . Better understand the nature of the career development jmx^ss. 

22. More involved in the career guidance program, e.g. mentors, work site visits, 
class presentations. 



For Employers: 
3.50 23. 
3.50 24. 



3.00 



25. 



Increased collaboration between employers and the career guidance program. 
Increased (^)iKmunity to communicate worker quaUflcations and employer needs to 
the school. 

Increa^ opportunities for business and education jwtnerships. 
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Note: The extent to which each benefit had resulted from working with the Guidelines was rated on a 4-poinl 
scale. A rating of 4 was very much; 3, much; 2, some; and 1. little. Means ^ross the four sites were computed, 
with means of 3.50-4.00 considered very much; 3.00-3.40. much; and below 3, some. 
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Reinforces other district emphases, including use of educational 
technology, cooperative learning, teaching thinking skills, and 
business-education partnerships. 

Responsive to our vision of the future need — changing demographics, 
changing workplace, need to demonstrate program effectiveness, 
increased multicultural enrollments, transition services for handi- 
ca{^>ed, and 2+2 articulation for vocational education. 

Helps students understand and enroll in new programs at postsecondaiy 
level, for example hazardous waste management. 

Encourages postsecondary students to clarify goals, thus promoting 
retention. 

Counselors. Nine items were used to describe possible benefits of comprehensive 
career guidance and counseling programs for counselors. 

The two highest ratings were for (6) more clearly defined role and functions and 
(10) clearer understanding of the program goals. 

Other areas that showed high benefit included (8) conuct with greater number of 
students, (9) contact with students being more apt to focus on developmental rather than 
crisis needs, (11) more involvement in teaming with otl^r staff, (12) updated skills in 
career area, and (14) more likely to act as a resource i^rson to teachers and others. 

Two of the items were rated not ai^licable because they reflected benefits that were 
present prior to using the Guidelines. These included eliminating non-guidance 
functions and increasing communication with other counselors. 

During discussions with counselors, they described the following bei^fits of improved 
programs: 

Improves articulation between high school and community college — 
joint staff training, individual student career plans are sent from the high 
school to the community college. 

Helps all counselors clarify current activities and link them to intended 
student outcomes. 

Fulfills other requirements such as state-level requirement for planned 
courses and need to demonstrate program effectiveness. 

Increases amount of counselor and faculty teaming. 
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Legitimizes "help seeking" student behavior that transfers to other areas 
of iKed, such as substance abuse problems. 

Helps us develop a comprehensive sequence of program activities at the 
postsecondary level, including credit courses for career and educational 
planning and work with faculty to infUse career concepts. 

Broadens our perspective, helps clarify and define our program goals. 

lechers and Faculty Members. Four items were used to describe possible benefits 
of comprehensive career guidance and counseling programs for teachers or faculty 
members. 

The highest rated benefit was (18) increased ability to relate career concepts to other 
programs, such as at-risk or drug-free schools programs. 

Other benefits that received high ratings included (15) greater clarity about relevance 
of their curriculum areas for occupational areas, (16) increased communication with 
counselors, and (17) more ability to incoiporate career concepts in their curriculum and 
instruction. 

During discussions with teachers, they described the following benefits of using the 
National Career Development Guidelines: 

Supports new curriculum emphases such as cooj^raiive learning, 
inductive learning, peer teams, tutoring, and teacher/advisor programs. 

Promotes cross-age programs, for example sixth grade students working 
with second grade students. 

Reinforces the idea that school is your job — helps me relate subject 
matter to the future — makes reasons for learning explicit. 

Competencies provide a i^ltcr that reminds me to draw relevance of 
curriculum for students* future roles. 

Affirms what I am already doing — making curriculum relevant, 
drawing relationships to future uses of learning. 

Gives structure and intended outcomes to what we arc already doing. 

Parallels other special education emphases, such as daily living skills 
and transition planning. 
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Helps students deal with stress over career-related activitiias such as 
state board exams for nurses. 

Helps students clarify and reassess career goals and college majors, thus 
increasing retention. 

Improves our responsiveness to the career planning needs of adult 
learners in postsecondary institutions. 

Parents. Parents are another group that benefit from improved career guidance and 
counseling pn^rams. Since parents continue to be a m^jor influence on their child's 
career development, it is important to find ways of helping them be involved. 

As shown in Table 3, four items were used to describe possible benefits of 
comprehensive career guidance and counseling programs for parents. 

The highest rating was for more involvement in their children's career planning 
activities. 

Others that received high ratings were more awareness of career ami educational 
planning resources, better uncterstanding of the nature of the car^r development 
process, and more involvement in the career guidance program, e.g. ^ mentors or 
through worlc site visits or class presentations. 

Employers. Eu^ployers are a final group who benefit from improved career guidance 
and counseling programs. "Hie National Career Development Guidelines recommend 
that employers be represented on the advisory committee. 

Three items were used to describe possible benefits of comprehensive career guidance 
and counseling programs for employers. 

The highest ratings were given to increased collaboration between employers and the 
career guidance program and increased opportunity to communicate worlcer 
qualifications and employer needs to the school. A final benefit was increased 
opportunities for business and education pannerships. 

Implementation Process 

The review of the local pilot sites also clarified the nature of the implementation process. 
Hiree major areas were examined: 

Implementation Activities — The extent to which the local sites completed the 
15 specific implementation activities recommended in the National Cw*eer 
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Development Guidelines materials and the extent to which they found them 
useful 

State-Level Activities — A description of the ways in wWch state department 
staff supported the pilot sites and of the problems encountered 

Additional Needs — A list of additional needs that the staff of the pilot sites 
see as necessary to contiime the implementation and evaluation process 



Implementation Activities 

The National Career Development Guidelines materials recommended an 
implementation process for using the Guidelines to improve existing programs. During 
the review, information was collected on IS specific implementation activities including 
whether each had completed and how useful each was. Usefulness was rated on a 
4-point scale on which a rating of 4 was very us^ul; 3, quite useful; 2, a little m^; 
and 1, m?! us^ul. 

Table 4 summarizes the information on recommended implementation activities. It 
includes the number of sites that completed each activity and the mean rating for 
usefulness of each activity across all four sites. 

Finding — 

At the time of the review, all of the sites were using the recommended implementation 
activities. During the intensive two-year pilot, most of these steps were completed. An 
exception is that the sites were still working on evaluation. 

The sites found all of the implemenwtion activities to be very useful. Comments from 
program coordinators and steering committee members indicated that ll» activities were 
clear and easy to follow, were newssary to program improvement, and helped to provide 
clear structure and direction to the program. 

The sites were still involved in designing, conducting, and using an evaluation at the 
lime of the review. One site had completed the evaluation design and three were in 
process. All four sites were still woridng on conducting and using an evaluation. While 
some sites were successful in designing specific outcome measures, others found that 
staff needed additional training in this area. A longer period of time than the two-year 
minimum seems to be needed to ensure fiiU iriplementation and evaluation of a 
comprehensive program. 
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Table 4 

Summary of Rating on Completioii and Usefulne^ 
of Recommended Implementation Activities 



No. Sites 

Implenuintation Activity Completed 


Mean for 


1. 


Select ard use a steering commiliec. 


4 


A no 


2. 


Select and use an advisory coromittee. 


4 


1 nn 


3. 


Conduct a needs assessment. 


4 




4. 


Select competencies and indicators and devebp standards. 


4 




5. 


Develop a sequence for delivery of standards. 


4 


A nn 


6. 


Obtain en^rsement of standards. 


4 




7. 


Review the current program against the selected standards. 


4 


3.75 


8. 


Set program improvement pricffities. 


4 


4.00 


9. 


Adapt and/or design new pn^ram activities. 


4 


4.00 


10. 


Develop a written {sogram plan. 


4 


4.00 


11. 


Identify staff development needs. 


4 


3.25 


12. 


Conduct staff development 


4 


3.50 


13. 


Design both process and product evaluation. 


1 completed 
3 in process 


3.50 


14. 


Monitor program implementation. 


4 


3.50 


15. 


Condu'.^ and use evaluation for program improvem^t. 


4 in process 


NA 



Note; Infmnation was gathered on whether each activity had been completed and how useful 
it was. Usefulness was rated on a 4-point scale on which a rating of 4 very usefuh 3, 
quite usefui\ 2, a Hale useful; and 1, not useful. Means on ratings for usefulness were 
computed across all four sites. 
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State-Level Activities 



The local pilot sites found state-level support an essential ingredient in sustaining the 
motivation for implementing the Guidelines. Several t:'-pes of state-level support were 
identified, including staffing, ftmding. training, setting expectations, follow-through, 
and clarifying linkages with other priorities. 



Findings — 

Staffing. It was important for sUte-lcvel staff to be available to local stafT on an ongoing 
basis. It was most supportive when state staff acted as colleagues who participated 
jointly in training and communicated frequently. One sutc effectively used counselor 
educators to supplement staff. A major concern was voiced by states where staff 
turnover at the state level resulted in a lack of continuity of support. 

Funding. The pilot sites expressed a need for cominued funding to update materials 
and pay staff for developmental activities. Also, ftmding is needed to allow experienced 
staff from the local pilot sites to assist in statewide dissemination activities. 

IVaining. A major function sf state-level staff was to provide training. Local sites found 
it most helpful if state siaf ' or experienced staff from other local sites provided very 
concrete training in specific skill areas, such as program development and evaluation 
design. Initially it was helpful for state staff to participate actively in training with the 
local pilot staff to build cohesiveness between the state and local staff members. 

Expectations. Having state staff set goals and expectations for local pilots seems to 
support interest and momentum. These expectations may be expressed as state-level 
guidelines or legislation and specific goals for local sites. 

Follow-through. It is easy for the local pilot sites to "die on the vine". Continuing 
follow-through and nurturing of local sites by state department staff seem to be a key 
to successful implementation. Some specific strategies included frequent fdione calls 
and visits, use of technical assistance teams from counselor education institutions, and 
consortia arrangements to encourage cooperation among small schools. 

Linkages to State-Level Priorities. It is clear that state staff have many pressures and 
need to be responsive to new federal and state initiatives. For example, during the pilot, 
federal and state drug- free schools legislation created a Wgh demand on stale staff time. 
A successful strategy was to clarify the relationship between career development and 
othtr priorities. 
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Additional Local Site Needs 



While staff at the local pilot sites were pleased with the progress they had m^e toward 
institutionalizing comprehensive career guidance and counseling programs, tt»y did 
describe additional needs that still must be address^. These iiKlude funding, staffing, 
materials, improved evaluation, and effective public relations and dissemination. 

Funding. The most imponant funding needs are to maintain or increase st»f!!ng. to 
su{^n time for program and evaluation design, and to continue to update program 
materials. 

Staffing. Many institutions are facing overall institutional budget declines. Often this 
means that staff who leave or are promoted are not re{daced. This results in a lack of 
program leadership and inadequate staffing. Another need is to provide ongoing staff 
training in response to staff tun»}ver. Strategies include ccmtinuing in^rvice education 
and teaming new and experienced staff members. 

Materials. Specific materials needs include the need for continuous updating of career 
information and other program materials and the need to identify speciHc examples of 
program activities for use in program revisions. 

Improved Evaluation. Several sites were successful in designing evaluation measures 
for their career development staiKiards. However, staff in several sites felt it was too 
much to evaluate each standard. Hiey recommended assessing only at the end of each 
program segment on selected critical standards. 

Dissemination and Public Relations. Effective public relations and awareness 
sessions are needed to guarantee continuing staff and faculty interest. Also, 
institution-wide dissemination is needed across all levels, programs, and buildings. 
Sites are using grade-level committees and cross-scliool committees to support 
dissemination. 



Recommendations from tlie Pilot Sites to Otlier Local Sites 

A final focus of the review was on recommendations from local pilot site staff to other 
local sites that are starting to use the National Career Envelopment Guidelines to 
improve their program. The site coordinators and steering committee members provided 
many specific suggestions based on their experiences. 

Provide leadership. The coordinator must be there to handle organizational contacts 
and to secure and manage resources. 
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Develop a cohesive steering committee. Make tlte steering committee the woildng 
committee; do not use sut>committees; involve as many staff as possible in development 
to build commitment; participate in training as a team to build cohesion. 

Make a quick start. Have the steering committee hitact as early as possible: study the 
National Career Development Guidelines materials carefully prior to initial steering 
committee training; select your model or general program approach early. 

Give a sense of ownership. Involve as many staff as early as possible; relate to other 
priorities. 

Make participation voluntary. Use voluntary training; try to have at least one staff 
member per grade level or program area; allow differential staffing. 

Set dear and reasonable expectations. Develop a broad but reasonable vision; set 
goals early; implement gradually on a reasonable tiie schedule; design program within 
existing budget 

Make payoffs clear. Stress the benefits, such as increased suppiin for program; remind 
staff that planning will make it easier to deliver the program in fiimre. 

Provide practical training. Key training needs are program design, curriculum 
development, and evaluation design; have local staff from other programs provide 
training; arrange for staff to be memors to each other. 

Be sure staff have a common understanding of career development. Strive for this 
through training and awareness activities: frequently check administrator's 
understanding. 

Use existing ideas as much as pos^ble. Examine current programs, curricula, and 
textbooks for match to career development competencies; review commercial materials; 
search national databases for program ideas: provide basic reference lists and tools: 
build from historic stream — what others have done in the past. 

Give staff time to develop program. Use time during the summer, provide released 
time during school year, pay staff at the same rate that they would receive for tutoring; 
have teachers and counselors pilot all curriculum and other program activities before 
including in program plan. 

Find effective ways to document program. Use graduate students; give coordinator 
released time; find staff who enjoy program development for each level and/or program 
area and give them leadership; small schools may want to form a consortium and share 
pFOgraiii activities and curriculum. 
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Keep momentum going. Have monthly sharing sessions with staff to discuss how the 
program is going, demoi^trate activities, aiul share sample activities. 

Plan for dissemination and expansion. Continue activities to sell to counselors aiui 
teachers who have not been involved; involve power tmikers; u» friends to spread the 
word; talk with people 'vho are resistant — invite some to be on the advisory committee. 

Remember to provide follow-through. Reinforcement is crucial at building and 
district level; state-level staff have key role. 



Summary 

This paper has presented the findings of the review of four local pilot sites that 
implemented the National Career Development Guidelii^s. Results of the review 
indicate that use of the Guidelines results in more comprehensive coverage of student 
career development competencies, more systematic and comi»«hensive programs, and 
specific benefits to administrators, counselors, teachers or faculty, parents, and 
administrators. 

Program staff in the pilot sites felt that the Guidelines provided cleiur snd useful 
suggestions for improving their programs. They also made many helpful recom- 
mendations for staff in sites that are starting to use the Guidelines. 

Persistent needs tiiat were identified during the review are the need to strengthen 
evaluation, to document programs more thoroughly, to address the problem of staff 
turnover, to set reasonable goals in light of strai^t-Une or reduced budgets, and to 
sustain interest in career development as new educational priorities emerge. 

As a result of using tiie Guidelines, staff said that tbey have a clear program plan that 
has generated increased staff interest and commitment Continued success will require 
gradual progress toward full implementation of the program and ongoing interest and 
support from key actors at the national, state, and local levels. 
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Career Development for Adults 

in Organizations and in the Community 

Jane Goodman 



The Way We Were 

My chaise in this paper is to discuss the use of the National Career Development 
GuidelL*^ for adults in business and the community. Use of the Guidelii^ assumes a 
sequential, planned, competency-based career development program, lliis kind of 
program does m>t offer an array of %rvi(^s, cafeteria style. Nor does it (»n(^trate on 
a single or small number of services. F6w adults receive assistance of this or any idnd 
in career planning. Many never have received such assistance. The high school 
counselor's role as career development specialist is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon — indeed it is not the norm even today, Postsecondary institutions have often 
provided academic advising and even o^ered placement assistance, but career 
counseling again has not been the norm. 

The Adult Perspective 

The vast majorily of today's adults came of age in a time when jobs were plentiful and 
the expectation of working for personal satisfaction was less common. Adults also are 
confronted with an aging society, a global economy, and unprecedented cultural 
diversity. Add to this an increasingly technological workplace, where a strong back and 
willingne^ to work are no longer adequate tickets of admission, and you have a crisis 
in the making. Descriptions of the Chinese pictograph for crisis as a "threatening 
opportunity" have become a modem cliche. Nevertheless, this crisis does provide an 
opportunity for adults to take chaige of their careers in a new way. More about this later. 

A 1989 Gallup survey, conducted for the National Career Development Association and 
NOICC, revealed that less than half of today's adults "made a conscious choice and 
followed a definite plan in getting started in their present job". Most counselors can 
provide anecdotal evidence that supports this fmding. We hear stories frequently that 
sound like this: 

My father worked for Ford, my uncles worked for Ford. I just assumed 
I would work there too. So, when I finished high school, thafs where I 
went. 

My mother said being a teacher was a good job for a woman. / liked 
kids. So I became a teacher. 
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/ dropped out of high school, and I worked at a siore for a while, 
my friend said they were hiring at this other store and paying 25 cents 
more an hour so I went there. Then they closed so I got a job at a 
restaurant and then I got this job for this window washing compaity, but 
they're laying me off. 

Not only have most adults had no assistance with career {danning. they often do not 
know that help exists. Those who know about it may think that using it is a sign of 
weakness or childishness. The John Wayne mentality still rides. When adults do seek 
assistance, it is usually crisis focused. Tl^y wiU seek help, peihaps, wten laid off; but 
tl^y rarely plan for that eventuality. 



The Service Provider Perspective 
Market Driven 

Service providers often collude with the public in this crisis orientatioa CcHoprehensive 
or competency-based programs are rare. Why? Mo^ programs for adults are maiket 
driven. In other words, the tms being piped depeiKls on who is paying tlw piper. What 
is offered depends on what someone is willing to p!<y for. 

The Public Sector. In the public, or non-profit, sector, it is a tniism that programs follow 
ftmding. If a government agency at the federal, state, or ccmununity level sees a need 
for a particular program, the Request for Proposal (RIT) process ensures that someone 
will offer that program. Foundations may be open to ideas proposed by an agency or 
oiganization, but generally have specified areas in which they consider ftmding. 

Both of these ftmding sources tend to operate out what has been called the medical 
model. Although modem medicine advocates prevention, the medical model tends to 
focus on diagnosing and curing diseases. The Guidelines, or a>mpetency-based 
programs in general, follow what is usually called the educational model. It tends to 
foctis on sequential learning activities. The "medical" ^roach generally means that 
a shoit term need, e.g. to ftnd a job, may be addressed; but the long term need, e.g. to 
design and follow a career and education develoi^ent {dan, may be ignored. 

The Private Sector. Profit-making oiganizations experience a similarly reactive 
phenomenon. If companies or oiganizations are paying for a career develq>ment 
program, their objective is usually a more {mxiuctive work fon%. They want to achieve 
goals, such as reducing tunK)ver, that positively and rather directly affect their bottom 
line. Their programs have tended to encourage employees to comider tlKir i^xt steps 
for occupational advancement or to pursue education or training for job maintenance 
or advancement. They rarely include the components of what we would call career 
planning — a long term, person-centered approach. 
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The private sector often "out-sources" its carMr planning to counselors in private 
practice or for-profit agencies. Again, these services are based on what oiganizations 
will pay for. And most will pay for what meets an immediate need — not for long term 
planning. 

Problem Focused 

Market driven programs tend to focus on problems. Programs are developed for 
identified ^ups, e.g., displaced homemakers, dislocated aerospace workers, or hi^ 
school dropouts. The programs' goals are usually to see the members of the group 
through their cunem crisis. Individuals seek help in specific areas, such as resume 
writing, changing jobs, or deciding which school program offers the best "guarantee" 
of future employment. 



New Thinking about Needs 



The Professional Perspective 

Professionals have been writing and talking for a long time about adults' needs for 
systematic career planning, e.g. Work in America (1973). The Three Boxes cf Ufe 
(1978). Except for a few model programs here and there, the advice — as is usual with 
advice — has been largely ignored. There are signs, however, that this may be changing. 
The Guidelines themselves are one. Another is tt^ increasing understanding among 
organizations that a productive woik force will dei^nd on individuals who are in control 
of their own careers and who may not necessarily stay with a particular employer as 
they exercise that control. Workplace Basics (1988). an American Society for Training 
and Development study, summarizes some of the new thinking about adult career 
development needs. Among the skills employers want, it lists such basics as "Leamhig 
to Learn" and the "3 R's", as well as the career development skills of self-esteem, goal 
setting-motivation, and personal and career development (p. 9). It also hicludes the 
"higher level" skills of oi^ganizational effectiveness and leadership. 

Since our focus is on career development from the counseling perspective, let us 
examine skill 5 (self-esteem, goal setting-motivation, and personal and career 
development). Why are these skills increasing in importance? Let me quote from 
Workplace Basics. 

To be effective in their organizations, employees must understaiKl how 
their own f^rsonal goals and objectives fit into the organization's 
culmrc and strategic goals. With this understanding, employees can 
influence the organization to use and develop iheir skills in a mutually 
productive way. 
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lb advance in a single evolving institution, industry, or occupation, 
employees must be capable of taking charge of their own working lives. 
As economic and techmlogical changes occur, the new, more flexible 
institution will continue to modify and rebuild itself. In turn, individuals 
will have to adopt skills for new roles within the changing institution. 
But as it constantly changes form, appearing and disappearing with 
economic circumstances, the commitment between individuals and 
specific institutions declines. With this new, more temporary 
institutional "format," employees must be more responsible for their 
own career development and job security. More dependent on skill 
development than any one employer for job security and career 
development, employees need personal management and career 
development skills (p. 4, emphasis added). 

In the past, frequent job changes were seen as a sign of an unstable employee. In the 
future, they may be s^n as a sign of an autonomous, self-directed employee. Not so 
long ago, when employers invested several months in training a new employe, they 
expected the training to be useful as long as the employee stayed in that position. Thus 
employees who cimnged jobs frequently were a liability. In today's world, where the 
"half life" of knowledge may be as brief as two years in some industries, constant 
retraining is the norm, not the exception. A new employee who comes with updated 
training may well be more valuable than one who has stayed with the organization for 
many years. Not only do self-directed employees manage their lives more successfully, 
they are an asset to the oiganization. 

The importance of training the current adult work force is stressed in America's Choice: 
High Skills or Low Wages (Magaziner & Tucker, 1990). This report was developed by 
the Commission on the Skills of the American Work Force, led by William Brock and 
Ray Marshall, labor secretaries under Presidents Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter. Its 
34 members included leaders from busii^ss, unions, and education. Among other things, 
the report recommended: "A federal requirement that all United States Hrms devote at 
least one percent of payroll to skills training" and concluded that "Seventy percent of 
the work force will see their dreams slip away unless society invests far more in 
improving their skills in school and on the job." It is the hope of projects such as the 
National Career Development Guidelines that this skill training be directed toward 
meeting the career needs of the worker as well as the needs of society. 



Special Populations 

While all adults may be "at risk" of losing their dreams, many special populations have 
needs that should be singled out for discussion. Three groups that seem especially 
important will be mentioned here. 
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Older Adults 



The work patterns of older adults are in a time of flux. The trend toward earlier and 
earlier retirement, supported by social security and pensions that allowed workers to 
leave unsatisfying jobs, seems to be reversing itself. This reversal is fueled by a number 
of sources. Inflation has eroded the buying power of many older adults living on fixed 
incOTics. Improved health pennits more older adults to work longer without discomfort. 
Woiic Itself is becoming less physically demanding. The pool of new entrants to the 
work force, and in particular the pool of skilled entrants, is shrinking; employers who 
need the skills of older experienced ;/orkers are creathig more flexible work situations 
(Beck, 1986). Furtheimors, older adults themselves want to work, albeit at a reduced 
level of intensity. The majority of retired adults and those about to retire say that they 
wish to work at least part time during retirement (Morrison, 1986, p. 58). 

This is a concern not only of today's older adults and their employers. The "baby 
boomers" are reaching mid-life. Some are beginning to think about retirement. Others 
are striving toward higher levels of responsil^lity in their organizations. Although some 
down-sizing companies are still promoting early retirements, this trend is changing, as 
we have seen above, as companies need the expertise of their experienced employees. 

These trends affect more than the white collar work force. Unions that have successfully 
bargained for early retiicment opportunities (e.g. 30 and out!) may find these 
opportunities eroding in tiKlay*s tighter marketplace. Supporting retirees for as many 
years as they worked may be becoming too costly for many organizations. Retirees' 
health care costs alone are skyrocketing. While employees still work, they contribute 
to these costs. Again, we see powerful forces toward keeping older woiicers in the work 
foree. The need for ongoing career planning, not solely rptirement planning, is clearly 
great for this often igiwred group of Americans. 

Youth Entering the Work Force 

Another special population for whom career planning is essential is young people 
finishing school. These "new" adults often receive "ore shot" assistance in choosing 
and finding their first job. Once they leave school, however, the assistance ceases. If 
we are to follow the recommendations of the Guidelines, lifelong access to and 
awareness of career planning expertise is essential. 

Poorly Educated Adults 

A third group I want to mention separately includes those adults who lack basic 
academic skills — the so-called three R's — and those who have not completed high 
school. Literacy training is offered by a variety of formal and informal programs, many 
of the latter staffed by volunteers. Arithmetic and basic computer skills are available 
from many profit and non-profit organizations — some connected with the school 
system, some not. Several of the large union-management education programs have 
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"tech prep" programs designed to bring their work force to the level required for further 
tedinological training. (These programs are discussed in more detail below.) 

Most school systems have adult education programs for those who wish to earn a high 
school difdoma or prepare for the GED examination. Because these cla&xs are usually 
taught by pan-time fiaculty and taken by part-time students, the latter rarely receive the 
same carosr developmem assistance as may be jnovided for traditional day students. 

With all the strikes they have against them in the job market, poorly educated adults are 
very much in need of g(KHl, comprehensive career developmem assistance. As use of 
ths Guidelhies spreads throughout traditional educational systems, we hope that the 
adult education (immunity and the informal systems will became aware of them ami 
use them in their own plainning. Legislation like the Carl D. Peikhis Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act Amendments of 1990 is encouraging provision of 
these services. Ths Guiddhies are in place and ready for these providers to use as they 
take on this responsibility. 

Initiative Tiiat Addres tlie Need 

As we have discus^ atove, adults and professional service providers have a different 
perspective on needs and possible solutions. This state is somewhat like an 
unconsummated marriage. Both parties want something, but do not quite know how to 
get ttigether to make it happen. 

Company/Organization Career Development Programs 
Succession Pfaiming 

Forward-thinking companies have long known that "People are our most important 
product". Many are putting that philorophy into action by helping their management 
employees with career plamUng. (Programs for hourly workers are discussed below 
under joint union-managemem programs.) The benefits to the company are dear: 
employees and supervisors can plan jointly for added respomibilities and eventual 
promotions to replace retiring managers. Hiis ^proach moves toward the self-directi(»i 
in career planning proposed by Workplace Basics rather than the "tap on the shoulder" 
approach often used. Employees are encouraged to look at their interests, values, aiui 
abilities rather than to focus narrowly on opportunities for upward mobility. The 
Employee Career I^vdopmem Project, discussed later, is designed to train counselors 
to better serve organizations in this capacity. 

Tuition Assistance 

Retraining is the name of the game in today's worid of work. As summarized in The 
Learning Enterprise (1989), 'Technical, strategic, and other factors that change skill 
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requirements give rise to new learning needs.*' Many oiganizations have tun^d to 
tuition assistance plans as a way of encouraging their employees to acquire i»w sidUs. 
Although this is not a new phenomenon, use of such plans is increasing dramatically. 
One reason for the increase is that i^ans are being revised to malce them easier to use. 
Anott^ is that employees are recognizing the need for further training. A third factor 
is the ^u^r counselling efibits aim«l at iiK;reasing their use. Some organizations even 
provide released time as well as tuition to encourage their employees to buy in. "niition 
assistance plans are one example of how a business-education partnership can woric to 
the advantage of both Institutions. 

Employee Motivation 

With the recognition of th ^ need for better trained employees has come the recognition 
that emjdoyees are more satisfied wl»n there is a good fit between their personal needs 
and the demands of their job. Career counseling programs for employees often have the 
added benefit of increasing motivation. Employees who have clear goals for themselves 
tend to have hi^er self-esteem and to be more productive. Companies that implement 
such programs usually find that employees fall into four broad categories: 

1) Some decide they would be better off working for another organization or, 
increasingly, for themselves — and leave. This culling can have a very positive 
impact on the bottwn lire, as these often unhappy employees arc less likely to be 
productive. 

2) Some decide they are happy exactly where they are and take no action whatsoever. 

3) Some decide they need more education or training to reach their goals. This, of 
course, meets both the employers' needs for a more highly trained work force and 
the employees* needs for job security, flexibility, or advancement 

4) Some decide on goals or pathways that do not require training. 

TheM employe may i^micipate in mentoring jM-ograras, on the job training, or in a 
host of other goal seeking activities. 



Union-Management Career Development Programs 
**NickelanHour" 

Over tlffi past decade or so, several large unions have negotiated with companies for a 
benefit that mandates a contribution to a designated fund of a specific amount of money 
for each hour worked by each member employee. These so-called "nickel an hour" funds 
have grown in some companies to be 15 cents an hour or more, plus larger contributions 
for overtime hours above a certain minimum. The automobile and Uilecommunications 
industries have led the way in this effort, but others have followed suit. 
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Administered jointly by union and management representatives, these fUnds are used 
to iiH:rease the skills of the work force — a classic example of a "win-win" situation. 
If emi^oyees take advantage of the designated beneflts, die employer wins by having a 
better trained, better educated, more technologically sophisticated work force. 
Employees win by acquiring more skills to use in their presem job or in another, by 
becoming more valuable to the company and thus gaining better job security, or by 
achieving personal educational goals. 

When first developed, these programs usually followed the management tradition of 
tuition reimbursement. Usage was very low — typically in the range of about 4 percent. 
Some programs, notably those operated jointly by the United Auto Woiicers and the **Big 
Three" automobile companies, initiated prepaid tuition programs. With this system, 
employees take a pre-approved voucher to pre-aj^roved educational histitutions and do 
not have to pay any money up front. This increased usage signiHcantly, to about 
10 percent, but a dramatic increase occurred only when counselors stepped into the 
picture. 

The U AW/Ford effort instituted a program of placing Life Education Advisors (LEAs) 
in each Ford plant. Their {vimary function was to assist workers in "retumii^ to 
learning". They put on educational fairs and brought basic and adult ^ucation classes 
into the plants. They negotiated with local educational agencies such as community 
colleges or with private vendors such as Dale Carnegie to run classes at work sites. Or 
tl^y helped workers find programs at educational institutions that met their personal 
and career goals. In some plan^ with LEAs, 40 percent or more of eligible workers 
began to use the plan. Chrysler and General Motors followed with similar programs, as 
have other companies. 

Another route taken by joint programs has been to have a local college, university, or 
private or non-profit counseling agency come into the workplace to provide career 
counseling. This has teen the route typically followed by the Alliance, a joint program 
of AT&T, the Communications Woricers of America (CWA), and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW). The goal of all these programs is to provide 
adult woricers with sufficient counseling assistance to help them become self-directed 
in managing their careers. Workers are required to have a "Career Action Flan" on file 
tefore they may take advantage of prepaid tuition programs. The Guidelines are being 
used in one union-management project that is developing a career development course 
to be offered to workers. Using tl^ adult level competencies as a needs assessment 
guide, a team developed a comprehensive program to be piloted in four plants in 1991. 

Job Security 

Clearly, one of the motivators for the workers involved in these programs is the desire 
for increased job security, otherwise known as fear of unemployment Layoffs have 
been a way of life in many industries for the past decade. It is not uncommon for the 
youngest workers in a factory to have 15 years or more seniority. While younger workers 
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may already be involvcsd in retraining programs, these senior workers often resist seeing 
the handwriting on the wall. Two forces combine to make jobs increasingly insecure. 
Advances in technology reduce the number of workers necessary to perform a certain 
of^ration, whether it be building a car or switching calls. Furthermore, the workers who 
are needed will require more sophisticated skills, for example, computer operation, 
statistical process control, or team management. Workers who have imemalized the 
necessity of (x>ntinual retraining will be more likely to be employed in the future than 
those who trust to seniority and contractual protections. Once more we see a role for 
comprehensive career planning programs such as suggested by the Guidelines. 

Consumer Oriented Career Development 

Many individuals receive counseling from individual career counselors in private 
practice. If the increase in membership in the National Career Development 
Association's Private Practice Special imerest Group is any indication, these services 
are growing rapidly. They are often excellent, client-centered approaches to life 
planning. They may suffer, however, from the problem-focused mentality discussed 
above — not necessarily on the part of the counselor but on the part of the client who 
seeks immediate relief rather than long terra planning. 

Sometimes pejoratively called "hit-and-run" brief counseling serves an important 
function in helping adults with short term decisions and crises, for example, choosing 
a major or finding a new job. The desirability of long term planning, however, may get 
lost in the immediacy of the need. Greater professional and public understanding of the 
"ongoingness" of career development mi^t help create a more productive mind set. 



Governmental Initiatives 

The United States government has l^n involved in helping Americans work ever since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt launched programs to deal with unemployment in the Great 
I>epres8ion. if not earlier. More recently the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) and Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) have recognized the need for 
training as well as job creation and placeraem. Although some individual providers 
assist clients in decision making and most assist in job search techniques, few of these 
programs include comprehensive career counseling. 

The Learning Enterprise (1989) identifies a "second chance" training system, 
"composed of both public and not-for-profit institutions that offer federally funded, 
locally delivered public programs to persons who are not receiving training from either 
the public schools or employers. It provides assistance for dropouts, persons who have 
failed or are likely to fail the transition from school to work, the underemployed. il>c 
working poor, and persons who have been dislocated from their jobs with dim prospects 
for reemployment. Almost 40 million Americans currently fall into one or more of these 
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categories" (pp. 13-14, emphasis added). Once again it is clear that for these training 
programs lo achieve the desired results, career planning must be included. 

Employee Career Development Project 

In the spring of 1990, NOICX! supported a new counselor traiHng project to focus on 
helping adult workers in transition. The Fanners for American VDcational Education 
(PAVE) refined and field tested a model counselor training progrun in three states. It 
was based on the Guidelines and a program entiUed Employee Upgrading for a Quality 
Workforce, developed by tl» National Center for Research in Vocational Education at 
Ohio State University. The rewrittoi PAVE program iiKludes modules on the needs of 
employed adults and on four basic stei» in career development. In alignment with the 
career development competencies of the Guidelines, these are: 1) assessment 
[se^-knowledgel, 2) exploration {educational and occupational exptoroHonl^ 3 and 
4) focus and strategy [career planning). After the field tests were cmnpleted. Dean 
Griffin, president of PAVE, stated, "All the workshops have confirmed my confidence 
in this program and in fact exceeded my expectations for the future. We have a very 
exciting product and process" (1990). 

The Employee Career Development Project is based on two premises. One is that school 
and other organizationally afiiliated counselors have a set of expertise that can help 
business and industry provide career counseling for their employees. The second is that 
the counselors need additional training to be effective. The Project's training exposes 
counselors to a comprehensive career development program based on the Guidelines. 
It is intended to acquaim counselors from an educational setting with the different 
expectations encountered in business settings; in particular, that the employer's 
expectations and needs must be considered along with the employee's. The enthusiastic 
response to the pilot programs, offered as counselor training packages, testifies to the 
need for such a program. 



Pie in the Sky — In a More Perfect World 

Let us imagine for a momem that the National Career Development Guidelines have 
been fiilly implemented at all levels of the formal education system. What would career 
development look like for adults? 

Adults would be continuing to grow — rather than starting anew — in each area 
presented in the Guidelines. They would indeed have, to quote from the Guidelines, the 
self-knowledge skills to maintain a positive self-concept, the skills to maintain effective 
behaviors in interacting with others, and the understanding of developmental chaises 
and transitions. They would have the educational and occupational exploration skills to 
en'.er and participate in education and training; to participate in work and lifelong 
learning: to locate, evaluate, and interpret career information; and to prepare to seek. 
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obtain, maintain, and change jobs. And they would understand how the needs and 
functions of society influence the nature and stiucture of work. They would have the 
career planning skills to make decisions; would understand the impact of woik un 
individual and family life and tl» continuing changes in male^emale roles; and they 
would have the skills to make career transitions. 

In this more perfect world, all institutions — public and private — would provide 
ongoing access to career development services. A career development history could 
follow a person like medical records do now. A model for this is being developed ami 
piloted in Michigan through the Michigan Opportunity Card. Under this symm, an 
individual could carry such records as assessment results, program eligibility 
information, or educational development plans encoded on a (x>fflputer chip placed on 
a plastic card, like a limited access automatic teller machii» card. Our perfect woild 
career development services would be confidential. They would not stipulate staying 
within any particular institution. 

The public would see updating career development plans as they now see preventive 
dentistry. Within about SO years, the dental profession has accomplished a masterful 
feat of public education Once the public sought dentists, perhaps as they now seek 
career counselors, as an emergency resource when in pain. Now they get regular 
checkups and see dental care as a lifelong activity. We have been persuaded, correctly 
I believe, that there is less pain and expense if we engage in prevention, including 
periodic checkups, daily brushing, and flossing. 

If we beUeve. and I do, mat lifelong career planning has become a necessity in today's 
rapidly changing world, then we must find a way to persuade the public that ttey need 
assistance with that process and then provide it Do we know what the career counseling 
equivalents of daily brushing arc? If adults came to see career counselors for six-month 
checkups, do we know what we would do? Can we learn, as dentists did. to communicate 
and institutionalize these changes in one or two generations? I believe that the National 
Career Development Guidelines, with their competencies and indicators, address these 
questions. It is my hope that the foregoing has convinced you that we must begin to find 
the answers. 
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Knowing the Music for the Dance: 

The National Career Development Guidelines 

and Educational Priorities 

Brooke B. CoHison 



The purpose of this paper is to describe how the National Career Development 
Guidelines fit existing and emeiging educational priorities. First, however. I will present 
some general discussion of the concepts of change in education, a brief discussion about 
the existence (or absence) of priorities in education, and an explanation of how the 
Guidelines can be adapted to a variety of targeted groups, using a variety of educational 
methods. 



Change, Stability, and Repetition 

Change, subility. and repetition are common concepts in education (Butts. 1978). Even 
inexperienced observers have seen situations that illustrate change in schools. They also 
have observed educational programs that exemplify stable i^ilosophy and consistent 
practice. Rnally. they can point out illustrations that bring joy to the hearts of 
environmentalists — the tendency to "recycle". All three characteristics — change, 
stability, and repetition — arc reflcct«J in the priorities we set (or accept) for 
educational programs in the nation's schools. 

Educators periodically are asked to "do something new", to "increase emphasis", or to 
otherwise attend to narrowly defined segments of the student population. In similar 
fashion, an entire faculty may discover at the beginning of Uic year (or in midterm) that 
Uiey have been asked to begin some change. This change in method, attitude, materials, 
or procedure usually has an announced objective, such as altering tiie environment or 
culture witiiin tiie educational setting, or achieving a specific learning outcome. 

Among individual teachers in Uie classroom, the response to requested change can range 
from enthusiastic endorsement to cynical rejection (Sarason, 1982). The difference rests 
in the degree to which tiie change fits tiie teacher's own perspective of what is right or 
wrong witii schools and what the solution(s) ought to be. Acceptance is based on otiier 
factors as well (Cartwright & Zander, 1968), including tiw source of tiie initiative for 
change, identification witii the initiator, tiie resulting perception of probable success or 
outcome, die amount of time it will take to achieve tiie change, or tiie degree to which 
the teacher feels competent to implement it. 
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In one respect, the effective implementation of national educational priorities depends 
on a similar set of attitudes and behaviors. A school, a community, or a larger 
governmental unit can view change (e.g. **new*' priority) in the same way that an 
individual teacher can a "new** priority for a classroom. It can represent something 
that the (immunity has known it needs and wanted for a long time, or it can be ^n as 
something imposed from outside, with little bearing on the actual needs of the school 
system. In the firat instance, the new priority would probably be grated with 
enthusiastic endorsement; in the %cond. with resistance, ranging fh>m passive apathy 
to active opposition. 



Priority, Reform, or Innovation 

Education watchers may suggest that there have t^en few times in history when 
education has been "a national priority**. Numerous educational reforms have been 
suggested, and persons connected with education can list a plethora of innovations. 
Either reforms or innovations may give the appearance from time to time of d^j^ vu 
experiences. 



Priority 

For education to be a (high) priority, decision makers at all levels would have to choose 
it consistently over other activities that compete for the same resources. It is not enougjh 
to say an area (e.g. education) is a priority; action is required if it is a priority in more 
than name alone. In the spirit of values clarification activities, something is a value 
when the participant chooses it from among alternatives, ch(x>ses it consistently, mi 
acts on it openly or publicly. When these criteria are applied to education, it is difficult 
to say that education has been a (high) priority in comparison to other governmental 
responsibilities (defense, roads, etc.). 

There have been periods in tl^ nation's history when education has risen a bit on the 
priority list. In the late 1950s, the nat.jn observed priority action with respect to the 
"national defense" and education (Harden. 1981). The infusion of National Defense 
Education Aa (NDE A) monies reflected a nation's concern in catching up to a perceived 
rival power in the areas of science and technology. It is stUl hard to say that education 
was the priority in that era — more specifically, the priority was educating the gifted to 
enter scientific fields. The end result was to strengthen the nation's defenses. The most 
specific goal, perhaps, could be described as "getting a satellite in space quickly". 

Education has been a priority at other times. After World War II. higher education was 
a priority — that is, funding decisions were made that enabled thousands of returning 
veterans to obtain college degrees (Sheats & Smith. 1976). 
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Educational priorities seem lo emerge from external pressures. The NDEAera benefited 
from a perceived tiueat to defense from an external source. The 'Weterans era** was a 
le^Kmse to massive unemployment and an obligation to a generation of military 
personi^ who had be^ removed from the normal course of career development. The 
most recent external threat that may have an impact on increasing the priority of 
education is the grim realization that the United States has become a debtor naticm 
(Rubenstein. 1988). It has lost its woridwide advantage in many of the categories in 
which it has been preeminem for so long — mamifacturing. a laige share of the world 
market, favorable balam^-of-trade deficits, and general leadership in the worid business 
sector. To the degree that "education" is seen as a solution to an unfavorable world 
position, then the probability exists that it may increase as a priority (Giroux, 1989). 



Reform 

"Reform** describes a change in the way education programs function in the effort to 
reach some desired end. A simple reflection on education history can idemif>' numerous 
reform movements — ungraded a:hools, sctool improvement programs, democratic 
educational theory, mainstreaming, individually guided education, mini-courses, and 
the like (Wynn & Wynn, 1988). Refonn movements emerge from research or 
experimental activity that has proven effective with a segment of the population. 

The developmental cycle of a reform movemem follows a predictable rattem: it begins 
with a period of optimistic enthusiasm, during which the spokespersons for the reform 
movement gain visiWUty and credibility thirugh their promise of hope. In the second 
sta^, numennis school systems — or even states — initiate the refonn of the momem. 
The predictable third stage foUows in a few years, after the heightened promise of the 
reform fails to materialize. Bit by bit, the participating entities drop out, often to be 
replaced by a new refonn. 

The most recent refonn movements have followed publication of A Nation at Risk, the 
report of the National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983). Refonn response 
to that publication ranged from the traditionally conservative to the liberally creative 
(Pink, 1986). An increased emphasis on guidance and counseling programs was not 
included as a necessary refonn response (Aubrey, 1985). hideed, Boyer (1983) is one 
of the only reformers in recent years to promote guidance and counseling. 

One of the most obvious effects of i4 Nation at Risk (at least if sequential events can be 
assumed to have cause and effect relationships) was the tendency across states to 
increase high school graduation requirements (Goeru, 1989). Publication of the report 
seemed to result in students havhig to do "more" (subsequently replacing or eliminating 
some things) rather than to do what they did differently. 
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Innovation 



Innovation in education is an interesting concept to consider. If tlie populace were asked 
what educational innovation they could name, most lilcely you would receive a 
two- word response: **modem math". Parents may remember this imovation (regardless 
of their age) as something that alienated them from the schools. They didn't understand 
it: therefore, they couldn't help their children with homework. Further, they had no way 
of knowing if their children were doing their homewoik correctly. The bushKss 
consumer can blame poor employee perfonnance on "modem math". 'Teachers with any 
experience at all can point to "modem math" as an example of how innovation was 
foisted on them unawares. 

Obviously there are enthusiastic supporters of modem mathematics in all segments of 
the population. But informal surveys point out that this has been one educational 
innovation that most people can identify specifically — < and few can praise. The 
unfortunate side effect of this is that "modem math" seems to rear its ugly head 
whenever innovation of any kind is suggested: "Is this going to be another of those 
modem math things?" 

Some innovations are a response to specific {K^ulations — such as tl^ talented and 
gifted programs or the emi^asis on mainstreaming. As different target groups rise and 
fall in the level of educational consciousness, they may have more or fewer innovations 
direct^ at them. Currently, at-risk youtii, drug and alcohol dependent youth, children 
of divorce, and the culturally different seem to have numerous educatioi>al efforts 
designed to meet their needs. A different target group, referred to as *"Tb& Forgotten 
Half (W. T. Grant Commission, 1988), reflects a concern for the young people who 
represent the nation's future work force, apart from tiie college bound. These 
social-condition needs tend to draw programmatic or oiganizational responses rather 
tiian different educational methcKlologies as a response. 

The National Career Development Guidelines 

Where do the National Career Development Guidelines fit in tiie sci^me of priority, 
reform, or innovation? Perhaps in none — or in all — of Uiese three categories. The 
Guidelines are certainly not an educational priority, nor are diey identified as a reform 
movement. Little about them is so new or unique as to qualify as an iimovatioiL More 
accurately, they represent a developmental evolution witii a parental ancestry dating to 
Frank Parsons and the Boston Vocational Bureau on through more recent ccmtributors 
such as Kenneth Hoyt and the Career Education movement (Zunker, 1990). 

Examination of tiie Guidelines does presem an interesting exercise for persons who are 
either supporters or critics of education. In effect, a common response to the Guidelines 
might be that they contribute to the educatiorial priority rhetoric of the day if a 
competent, productive, employable work force is an assumed objective of education. 
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Refonn movements thai intend to broaden the base of participation in school programs 
so as to make teachers, parents, and community share responsibility for learning 
outcomes would certainly be supportive of the Guidelines. The methodology suggested 
in the Guidelines is one of broad-based, shared responsibility. 

Educational programming or methodology designed to meet the needs of targeted 
groups such as at-risk youth, the talented and gifted, ethnically diverse populations, or 
the mentally challenges! can find support in the Guidelines. In fact, an interesting test 
is to present the Guidelines to any group of parents or educators and try to find specific 
aspects of the Guidelines that would not fit their own educational priorities. 

Application of the Guidelines 

The Guidelines competencies arc organized into three areas — (a) self-knowledge, 
(b) educational and occupational exploration, and (c) career planning. If one were to 
select any of the four levels of the Guidelines — elementary, middle/junior high school, 
high school, or adult ~ exploring the Guidelines to find appropriateness (or lack of it) 
for selected "r targeted groups becomes an intriguing challenge. 

Self-Knowledge 

At the high school level, three statements are included in the area of self-knowledge: 

1) Understanding the influence of a positive self-concept 

2) Skills to interact positively with others 

3) Understanding the impact of growth and development 

Even the most cynical educational critic would have difficulty suggesting that any of 
these three competencies is not appropriate. When applied to targeted groups, the 
competencies become even more appropriate. For example, the taJented and gifted 
student has an equal need to "understand the influence of a positive self-concept" as 
has the drug-dependent youth returning to school from an in-patient treatment cemer. 
Of course, the two youths may be one and the same. 

Educational and Occupational Exploration 

Five competencies are found in this area for the high school level: 

1) Understanding the relationship between educational achievement and career 
plaiming 

2) Understanding the need for positive attitudes toward work and learning 

3) Skills to locate, evaluate, and interpret career information 

4) Skills to prepare to seek, obtain, maintain, and change jobs 
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S) Understanding how societal needs and functions influence the natuie and stnicture 
of woii 

Competencies 4 and S could draw criticism from those who believe that the most 
important value in life is to stay in a job — wt^ther you like it or not (see competency 4). 
Competency S could be criticized by people who see the nature or structure of woilc 
moving in a direction that they do not suj^rt because of per^nal or cultural values. 
However, the applicability of the competencies for youth across all possible life 
situations or for different cultural or economic groups is obvious. 

Career Planning 

The four high school competencies in career planning are equally appropriate for 
students in talented and gifted programs, adjudicated youth in residential treatment 
programs, migrant youth, non>£nglish speaking students, urban and rural youth, or any 
other group defin^l within the purview of ^ucation mandates: 

1) Skills to make decisions 

2) Understanding the interrelationship of life roles 

3) Understanding the continuous changes in male/female roles 

4) Skills in career planning 



The Success of the Guidelines 

The uniqueness, and subsequent value, of the Guidelines rests in a combination of 
factors, not just in the content of the competencies. The Guidelines have been developed 
with assurance of a broad-based group of contributors. In addition, a well-developed 
strategy was designed for creating the stmctures for implementation. Those structures 
rest on the concept of Integrated re5{x>nsibilities within the school (or community). 
Finally, the competencies of the persons n^ed to implement the Guidelines have bc«n 
si^Ued out, and both the training and support necessary for continued operation are 
present. 

The success or failure of any program that implements the Guidelines will rest on the 
degree to which the activities associated with the Guidelines p.re identified, described, 
and evaluated. A problematic issue centers on the fact that many of the activities 
designed to implement the Guidelines are shared activities — not "owned" by any single 
entity within the school. As a result, the advantage of the Guidelines — being integrated 
into many different school activities — becomes a disadvantage in terms of 
accountability or evaluation. 
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Process vs. Product Evaluation 

Educational evaluation is most commonly one of two kinds: process or product 
evaluation (Beilce & Law, 1981; Gcphart, 1975). In process evaluation, records of 
activities or events are kept and reported — e.g. the number of times students used a 
computerized career information sy:«tem in a given month. Product evaluation measures 
the outcome, or i»oduct, that results from the activity or event — e.g. flie amount of 
knowledge of occupational possibilities gained as a result of one session on a 
computerized career information system by a given student. 

Process evaluation is the more common of the two. Product evaluation is the more 
convincing, and the more difficult to do. The sustained application of the Guidelines 
within educational programs, especially in times of limited resources, will depend on 
the development of effective product evaluation plans. 

It is interesting, however, to speculate on the possibility that solid data demonstrating 
the effectiveness of activities designed to reach one of the (»mpetencies in the 
Guidelines could then spark political battles. Such problems could arise if more than 
one unit within the school were to take credit for the activities and for the eventual 
outcome. This scenario is rather unlikely, for demonstrated success in education is 
usually an exciting moment, regardless of who takes credit for the achievemem. A 
shared program like the Guidelines, however, may find that it has many, one, or no 
parents who will take credit for the accomplishments — or blame for the lack of them. 



Essentials for Success 

The sequence of events leading to successful implementation and maintenance of the 
National Career Development Guidelines as an essemial part of the nation's schools is 
described in the handbook.s produced by the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee and used by the National Guidelines Cadre of Trainers. 
Perhaps the most critical words in that sentence are coordinating and committee. The 
secret of this particular success rests in the coordhiation of ideas, events, training, 
materials, support, evaluation, revision, and application of the programs tied to the 
Guidelines. That coordination is equally essential at all levels — from the federal 
mandate to the smallest local educational unit or classroom; from the elementary grade 
activity to the large-city organization, to the university classroom, and to the scientific 
researcher. 

Even though some persons ~ career development specialists, labor market analysts, 
counselors, or the like — see their professional identity tied to the activity of the 
Guidelines, they do not have the kind of central identification or ownership of content 
that exists within academic disciplines l?ke mathematics, chemistry, or history. As a 
result, the persons who are interested in seeing the Guidelines adopted broadly must be 
alert to emerging trends in education. 
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If a national priority is emei^ing, it must be pointed out that the Guideline can enhan(» 
the accomplishment of that priority. If a reform is developing, someone must point out 
how the Guidelines relate to that refonn. When innovation is discussed, there must be 
a spokesfKTSon who can supix)it that innovation and describe how it is or is not 
compatible with the Guidelines. 

This is not to say that the Guidelines are so nonspecific that they fit any program; this 
is not a "one-size-fits-all*' program. It is to say that the Guidelines describe some 
universally acceptable outcomes, and that the various educational em^diases that will 
emerge in the next few years can use those outcomes. Furthermore, it is ii»;umbent on 
NOICC and the otter supporters of the Guidelines to demonstrate how they can extend 
and enhance the techniques and methods that emerge from the educational priorities 
that will be set. 

In part. It is like listening for the music and knowing what the dance should be. The 
dancer who performs every dance like the last — even when the music changes — will 
find it hard to keep a parmer, even for the nicest of songs. 
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Appendix A 
National Career Development Guidelines 

Career Development Competencies by Area and Level 



Elementary 



MUdleUunior 
High School 



High School 



AduU 



Self-Knowledge 

Knowledge of the 
imponance of self-«oncept 



Knowl(»ige of the influence 
of % positive lelf-eoncepL 



Skills to isiteitct with others. Skills to interict with othe». 



Itectosumd^ the influence 
of • positive self^ocnKopL 

Skilli to int^^t positively 
witbodieis. 



Sdllfi to maimiin t positive 
self-concqH. 

Skills to maintain effective 
bebavtei. 



Awaremss of the impoitance 
of growA and change. 



Knowledge of the 
impound of growth 
and change. 



Unttotanding of the impact 
of growth and developanent. 



Understanding 
developmental changes 
and transitions. 



Educational and Occupational Exploration 



Awareness of the benefits of 
educational achievement 



Awarenus of the relaticmship 
between work and learning. 



Skills to understand and use 
career inibnnation. 

Awareness of the importance 
of personal responsibility 
and good work habits. 

Awaren^s of how work 
relates to the needs and 
functions of society. 



Knowledge of Ite boiefits of 
e&tcational achievement to 
career of^xntunito. 



Understanding the 
relationship bween 
work and learning. 

Skills to locate, undmtand, 
and 1^ care^ informatim. 

Knowledge of skills 
necessary to seek and 
obtain jobs* 

Undnstamling how work 
relates to the needs and 
functions of the e^momy 
and society. 



Unctotanding the 
lelatkmship between 
educttional ac>*'^ement 
and csreer planning. 

Understanding the need for 
positive attitudes toward 
work and leamis^. 

Skills to locale, evaluate, and 
interj^et career information* 

Skills to prepare to seek« 
obtain, maintaiiv and change 
jote. 

Understanding how si^ietal 
needs and functions 
influence the nature and 
stricture of work. 



Skills to enter and partteipate 
in education and training. 



Skills to participate in work 
and life-long learning. 



Skills to locate, evaluate, and 
interpet career information. 

Skills to prepare to seek, 
obtain, nuintain, and change 
jobs. 

Understanding how the needs 
and functions of society 
influence the nature and 
structure of worit* 



Career Planning 



Understanding how to make 
decisions. 



Skills to make decisions. 



Skills to make decisions. 



Skills to make decisions. 



Awareness of the 

intmelation«hipof 
life roles. 

Awareness of diffmnt 
occupations nA changing 
male/female roles. 

Awareness cf the career 
planning imKess. 



Knowledge of the 

interrelationship of 
life roles. 

Knowledge of different 
occu>iaiions and changing 
male/female roles. 

Understanding t}» proems 
of career planning. 



Understanding of the 

interrelationship of life roles. 



Understanding of the 
continuous changes in male/ 
female roles. 

SkiUs in career planning. 



Understanding the impact 
of work oti individual am! 
family life. 

Undemanding of the 
continuing changes 
in male/female roles. 

Skills to make career 
tran^tions. 
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The National Career Development 
Guidelines Order Form 



Price Quantity Total Cost 

Local Handbooks 



Commonity & Business Organizations 


$10.90 X . 


S 


(4451) 


Postsecondaiy Institutions 


10.90 X 


su 


(4452) 


High Schools 


10.90 X 


B 


(4453) 


Middle/Junior High Schools 


10.90 X 


as 


(4454) 


Etementary Schools 


10.90 X 


B 


(4455) 


Trainer's Manual 


10.90 X 


cs 


, (4456) 


Set of any six documents above 


57.90 X 


sa 


(4457) 


State Handbook 


10.90 X 


s: 


(4458) 


VHS Videotape, "A Focus for Action" 


10.00 X 




(4461 > 



TOTAL COST: 



Prices include postage and handling at library rate. Additional postage fm 1st Class or UPS 
delivery. Foreign orders will \k adjusted for additional postage. Please indicate the products 
you wish to receive and send your check or purchase; order to: 

Northwest Regional Edocationat Laboratory 
Attention: Document Reproduction Service 
101 SW Main Street. Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 
1-800-547-6339, extension 518 
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